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Preface. 


THE following pages are an attempt to 
present in a concise and intelligible form the 
main features of the complicated plot of “The 
Nibelung’s Ring.’ The writer will be more 
than satisfied if his explanation affords even a 
slight assistance to those who have not yet 
seen the Tragedy. He trusts that the difficulty 
of the subject will be considered a sufficient 
excuse for the many omissions and _short- 


comings of which he is painfully conscious. 
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A Run Through ‘‘’The 
Nibelung’s Ring.” 


I.—“< Das Rheingold.” 


THE Tragedy of “The Nibelung’s Ring” is 
divided into four parts, each corresponding to 
an act of an ordinary drama, and occupying 
an entire evening. ‘The Rhinegold” is to be 
regarded as a Prologue dealing with events 
anterior to the main plot, the central idea of 
which, most briefly stated, is the struggle of 
Gods, Demigods, Giants, Dwarfs and Men, for 
the possession of a magical Ring, the symbol 
of material power, to which a curse has been 
attached; and “The Rhinegold” teaches us 
clearly the origin of this struggle. 


ww 
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Many and various works, good, bad, and 
indifferent, have been written with the object of 
explaining in minutest detail the inner signifi- 
cance of “The Ring.’ Into this much vexed 
question it is not proposed to enter further than 
by suggesting that Wagner undoubtedly aimed 
to express in his Tetralogy a lesson of deep 
meaning and truth, and that the moral intended 
to be drawn is the expiation of worldly sin and 
greed through the loving self-sacrifice of woman. 
‘It must be frankly admitted that during the 
process of elucidation of this lesson, the poet- 
musician has occasionally introduced into the 
Drama scenes which are grotesque and from a 
theatrical point of view ineffective, and has 
represented characters and motives of conduct 
utterly repugnant to modern thought; but such 
blemishes (if blemishes they be) only serve to 
heighten the sublime beauty and impressiveness 


of the work as a whole. 
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Cd 
The First scene of the Prologue 
Scene _ is laid at the bottom of the Rhine. 
sf On the summit of a subaqueous rock 
in the centre of the stage lies the Rhinegold, 
around which its careless guardians, Woglinde, 
Wellgunde, and Flosshilde, the three Rhine- 
daughters, are merrily swimming and singing. 
The orchestral prelude is in perfect harmony ~ 
with the scene. Commencing with a single 
deep pedal tone on E flat, upon which a melody 
of the simplest kind is built, this gradually 
increases into more and more animation, while 
a Wavy accompaniment gives the impression of 
the gently undulating movement of the water. 
The serenity of this scene is soon disturbed by 
the approach, from the depths below, of Alberich, 
King of the Nibelungs or dwellers in Fogland. 


He is the representative of the evil principle— 


the destroyer of the age of peace and innocence. 


The fitful, jerky music with which he is intro- « 
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duced, suggests that the interloper is out of 
harmony with the scene. 

Pure lust for the maidens has brought Al- 
berich here, but they treat the ugly creature as a 
joke; pretend to flirt with him, and torment him 
to such an extent that in desperation he shakes 
his fist threateningly at them. But soon his 
eager eyes are riveted upon another object, for 
lo! the sun’s rays have pierced the waters, and 
a lustrous light is streaming from the central 
rock. It is the glow of the magical gold. 
With ecstatic joy the maidens apostrophize 


their treasure: 


“Heiajaheia! Walalalaleia jaheia ! 
Rhinegold ! Radiant delight!” 


We have reached the first step in the Tragedy. 
The silly maidens, thinking all men as innocent 
as themselves, and grown careless through long 
security, proceed to unfold the secret of this 


wonderful gold: 
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“ The realm of the world 
By him shall be won, 
Who from the Rhinegold 
Hath wrought the Ring 


Imparting measureless might.” 


But this universal dominion is to be obtained 
by him alone who can renounce the delights of 


love : 
“Who the delight of love forswears, 
He who derides its ravishing eyes, 
He alone has the magic might 
To shape the gold to a ring.” 


behich a sacrifice on the part of the amorous 
Alberich appears to the Rhine-daughters quite 
impossible. But the mischief has been done; 
Alberich listens eagerly to the maidens’ prattle, 
and taking in the situation at a glance, decides 
there and then for Power in preference to Love. 
With an outburst of defiance he climbs up the 
rock, and cursing Love for ever, tears away the 
gold. The terrified nymphs swim off screaming, 


and Alberich dives down into the depths with 
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his illgotten gains. The whole stage becomes 
dark, while from below is heard the Nibelung’s 


mocking laughter. 
? 


The Second scene is an open 

Scene space on a mountain top; the 

lg stately walls of Valhalla rise in the 

background, its pinnacles gleaming in the 

early dawn: in the valley between flows the 
Rhine. 

Let us know once for all about this Valhalla. 
Wotan the God, having grown weary of “love 
and woman’s worth,” and wishing to increase 
his material power and prosperity, has at the 
instigation of Loge the Fire-God, contracted 
with a firm of giant-brothers, Fafner and Fasolt, 
to build him a stately fortress, whence he and 
his fellow Gods may rule the world, the con- 
sideration for the giants’ services being the 


possession of Freia, the Goddess of Love and 
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keeper of the Golden Apples, by the eating of 
which the Gods are sustained in health and 
strength. But Wotan never intended to pay for 
the work, the deceitful Loge having promised to 
find means of releasing him from the bargain. 
The fortress, however, is duly built, the giants 
demand their pay, and no Loge has yet ap- 
peared to extricate Wotan from the difficulty 
in which his love of self-aggrandizement has 
placed him. 

At this point the scene opens. We are intro- 
duced to Wotan and Fricka his spouse, a lady 
of energetic temperament and strong language, 
which she does not hesitate to employ upon her 
faithless lord, upbraiding him roundly for sacri- 
ficing his former marital fidelity to his restless 
ambition for power. But Wotan heeds her not 
a whit; as the orchestra strikes up the solemn 
“Valhalla”’ theme, he gazes eearioucte at the 
fortress just completed, heedless of the price he 


has agreed to pay for it. 
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Fricka’s railings are interrupted by the hasty 
entrance of Freia, pursued by the two giants, 
who have come to demand their price, and no 
expostulations of Wotan and two other Gods, 
Donner and Thor, avail to thwart the brothers 
from their purpose. They are about to carry 
Freia off, when to Wotan’s intense relief the 
wished-for Loge enters. Musically introduced 
by a series of ascending and descending chro- 
matic passages suggestive of crackling fire, he 
relates to the company in a very beautiful 
melody how he has travelled high and low to 
find a substitute for Freia; but in vain, for he 
can find nothing in this world that can be 
estimated higher than “love and woman's 
dignity,” a remark ‘which calls forth surprise 
from these not over-scrupulous deities. He tells 
them too of Alberich, of his renunciation of 
love, of his theft of the Rhinegold, and of the 
Ring which he has fashioned therefrom, to win 


for himself universal power. 
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Wotan is all attention to this recital. “The 
Ring shall be mine,” says he, “the subtle Loge 
shall help me to steal it; with the Ring I can 
defy the world, giants and all.” But to the 
giants the mention of the Ring suggests quite 
another solution of the difficulty. Why should 
not Wotan obtain the Ring and give it to them 
in exchange for Freia, who is theirs by bargain? 
But Wotan refuses, unmoved by the entreaties 
of Fricka and the other Gods. Thereupon the 
giants seize Freia and run off with her, saying 
they will return anon to see whether Wotan 
will change his mind. Deprived of the Goddess’ 
sustaining presence, the Gods suddenly begin to 
fade and age; their strength fails, and the day 
of their “waning” (Gotterddmmerung) seems 
already at hand. 

Wotan’s pity is at last aroused; horrorstruck 
at their condition, he starts up with sudden 
resolution: ‘‘Come, Loge, and off with me— 


to Nibelheim beneath let us go; I'll seize upon 
D 


OT ee, 
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the gold.” The Gods are delighted, wish him 
good luck, and the two disappear down a 


crevice in the mountain on their larcenous 


mission. 
- 
The Third scene is laid ina 
Scene subterranean cavern in the realm 
3° of Nibelheim. The stage is filled 


with a ruddy light issuing from the furnaces 
and forges at which the Nibelung folk are 
working for their master Alberich. He has 
already wrought the magical Ring, and does 
not scruple to exercise the power thereby con- 
ferred by bullying his slaves, and most of all 
his brother Mime, a dwarf, whom he has 
instructed to forge for him a “Tarnhelm” or 
“cap of darkness,’ rendering the wearer 
invisible at pleasure, and also enabling him to 
assume any shape, great or small. The scene 


is in truth somewhat wearisome, and from a 
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theatrical point of view grotesque; nor is there 
much in its musical treatment to please the ear 
or arouse the emotions. The predominating 
theme suggestive of the striking of hammers 
upon an anvil is realistic enough, but grows 
monotonous by its excessive reiteration. 

But to proceed with the main incidents of the 
scene. Mime has duly made the ‘“Tarnhelm,” 
and guessing its power, wishes to keep it for 
himself. But Alberich is too much for him, and 
after delivering the dwarf a sound thrashing for 
his deceit, seizes the “Tarnhelm,” and placing 
it upon his head, becomes invisible to Mime. 
Meanwhile Wotan and Loge descend from a 
cleft in the rock, and finding Mime writhing 
under the blows of Alberich’s invisible scourge, 
question him and learn from him the secret 
of Alberich’s power. The latter now enters, 
driving before him a crowd of Nibelungs laden 
with the Rhinegold treasures, gold and silver 


jewellery in profusion. 
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Greeting the mysterious strangers with de- 
fiance, Alberich incautiously informs them that 
by means of this same Tarnhelm and Ring he 
rules the Nibelung folk, and has won for himself 
measureless power. Loge suggests that Al- 
berich’s skill should be put to the test. Agreed; 
and assuming the cap, Alberich turns himself 
into a monster serpent. ‘“ All very fine,’ says 
Loge, “ but having made yourself large, can you 
also make yourself small?” Thereupon Alberich 
disappears into a toad. “ Now’s the time!” 
think the worthy pair; Wotan tramples upon 
the toad, while Loge seizes the ‘‘ Tarnhelm”’ 
from its head. Alberich then appears in his 
old form, writhing under Wotan’s foot. They 
bind him with cords, and disappear with their 
struggling burden through the rift in the rocks 
from which they descended. | 


ge 
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+ 


The Fourth scene brings us back 
Scene once more to Valhalla. Wotan 
4- and Loge are dragging the unfor- 
tunate Alberich before the walls of the fortress. 
He is there compelled to ransom himself with 
the whole of the Nibelung treasure, including 
the Ring, which Wotan tears from Alberich’s 
finger and puts upon his own. His fetters are 
unloosed, and raising himself from the ground, 
with a yell of defiance he vows vengeance on 
them all. “As by my curse I won the Ring, 
henceforth accursed be the Ring!’ He disap- 
pears, leaving the Gods to brood upon his fateful 
words. It is Alberich’s curse which in the de- 
velopment of the Tragedy works the downfall 
of Gods and men, and throws a blight upon the 
whole world until expiation is made by the self- 
sacrifice of Briinnhilde. 


The curse is soon fruitful of disaster. True to 
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time, the giants come back with Freia, to learn 
. Wotan’s final answer. At her approach the 
strength of the Gods returns. The giants insist 
upon having the whole of the Nibelung treasure 
as ransom for Freia; Wotan proposes to give 
only a carefully measured quantity. They finally 
agree to be content with as much gold and 
silver as, when piled up round Freia, will suffice 
to completely conceal her from their eyes. The 
work begins; Freia is placed in the middle of 
the stage, and the treasures are heaped up, 
almost hiding her from view. The hoard is 
exhausted; but the giants are inexorable. ‘I 
still see her shining hair,” says Fafner; “ throw 
in the Tarnhelm!” and the Tarnhelm has to go. 
“There is still a chink,’ shouts Fasolt; ‘ fill it 
with Wotan’s Ring.” Wotan refuses; the giants 
pull Freia from behind the heap, and prepare to 
carry her off again. Fricka in vain implores 
the obdurate God to yield. 

All are standing perplexed, when Erda, the 
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Earth Goddess and Mother of the Fates, rises 
up from below in a cloud of blue vapour, and in 
solemn tones prophesies the downfall ot the 
Gods, and warns Wotan to surrender the ac- 
cursed Ring. The significant theme of de- 
scending intervals which accompanies Erda’s 
warnings assumes a greater importance in the 
later development of the drama. Wotan bows 
to her superior wisdom, and reluctantly gives 
up the Ring; Freia rejoins her companions, and 
the giants proceed to pack up their treasures. 
But the curse has begun to work; the giants 
fight for the possession of the Ring, and in 
the quarrel Fafner kills Fasolt with his staff. 
Horror-stricken, Wotan for the first time realizes — 
the fearful power of that curse: it is his sin, and 
his alone, that has thrown a curse upon the 
whole world; henceforward he must contem- 
plate from his home in Valhalla the contest 
waged on earth, and must try to repair the 


evil he has done, by causing the Ring to 
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be restored to its native resting-place in the 
Rhine. 

The evening sun glows upon the celestial 
fortress. He turns sadly to Fricka: ‘Come, 
wife, with me; in Valhalla will we dwell.” 
Meanwhile Donner and Thor have spread a 
rainbow-bridge over the valley to Valhalla, 
along which the Gods prepare to march in 
solemn procession. But Erda’s warnings that 
“a day of doom” is impending for the Gods, 
have sunk deep into Wotan’s soul, and as he 
sets his foot upon the bridge a sudden thought, 
illustrated by a musical theme, subsequently of 
great importance, seems to strike him. Yes, he 
will strengthen his dominion by creating a new 
race of heroes to fight with the sword the earthly 
battle for the possession of the Ring. 

We shall see how this resolve is carried out in 
the development of the Tragedy. Meanwhile 
the sad voices of the Rhine-daughters bewailing 


their lost treasure, rise from the valley beneath 


Mi aa ff); 
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A. CONSIDERABLE interval is supposed to have 
elapsed between ‘“‘ The Rhinegold”’ and “ The 
Valkyrie,” during which time Wotan has seen 
and done much. With “The Valkyrie” we 
enter upon the plot proper of the Tetralogy, the 
significance of which however cannot be fairly 
appreciated without some knowledge of the 
events which have happened in the interval. 

When the curtain fell on “The Rhinegold ” 
prelude, we knew this much at least—that be- 
tween Alberich and Wotan there would be war 
for the possession of the Ring. The Ring and 
Tarnhelm are now in the possession of Fafner, 
who in the form of a dragon guards the treasure 
in his cave, knowing nothing of its magical 


power. The Ring was indeed his by bargain, 
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the terms of which are now engraved on the 
shaft of Wotan’s spear, and therefore the latter 
at all events is pledged not to deprive Fafner of 
~his plunder. But what the God may not do of 
his own act, may well be effected through the 
instrumentality of another—some hero of his 
choice, that same hero in fact upon whom his 
thoughtful fancy rested at the close of “ The 
Rhinegold”’ as he was preparing to cross the 
bridge to his Valhalla-home. With this idea 
he deserts his goodly wife Fricka, and wander- 
ing among men disguised as a hero “ Volsung,” 
has had twins born to him, a brother and sister, 
called Siegmund and Sieglinde. 

The Volsung lived with his family in the 
woods; but one fine day he returned home to 
find that his house had been burnt down and 
Sieglinde forcibly carried off as wife to Hunding, 
a warrior and sworn enemy of the Volsungen 
race. Wotan for some time wandered through 


the forests with his son Siegmund, and then 
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mysteriously left him, in order to enure the 
youth to trials and misfortunes. Meanwhile 
Sieglinde is forced into a loveless marriage. 
At the wedding feast old Wotan comes into 
Hunding’s house, an unknown and unbidden 
guest, and surprises all by mysteriously thrust- 
ing a sword up to the hilt into the trunk of the 
ash-tree around which the house was built. 
This is the sword “ Nothung”’ (Needful), which 
only a fearless hero when in “sorest need” 
shall be able to draw from the tree. In Sieg- 
mund he hopes to have found such an one— 
a divinely inspired hero who of his own prompt- 
ing will, with the help of the sword, gain the 
Ring and free the world of the curse by re- 
storing the fatalemblem to the Rhine. We 
shall shortly see upon how frail a reed the poor 
God rests his hopes. 

But the measure of Wotan’s activity in this 
interval of time is not yet completely exhausted. 


He cannot forget the significant warnings of 


ne 
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the Goddess Erda about the future prospects of 
the Valhalla deities, and wishing for further 
information, he once more deserts his long- 
suffering spouse and pays a visit to Erda. 
From her he derives little consolation, for she 
tells him that when “the dark foe of Love 
(Alberich) in rage begets a son, the destruction 
of the Gods will not tarry long.” Hagen is 
that son, of whom we shall hear more. To 
strengthen therefore his heavenly dominions, 
he begets from Erda nine daughters, whom he 
names Valkyries; to each of them he gives a 
war-horse, and bids them visit the battle-fields 
and carry off to Valhalla the corpses of slain 
warriors, as a defence against the day of doom 


which threatens the Gods. 


+ 
Such is the state of affairs at the 
Act commencement of the First Act. 
es A stormy orchestral prelude, sug- 


gestive of thunder, lightning, and incessant 
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patter of raindrops; it is night in Hunding’s 
dwelling-place; in the centre of the house 
stands the ash-tree with the sword in its 
trunk just as Wotan left it. The storm is gra- 
dually subsiding into distant murmurs, when 
Siegmund hastily opens the door from the out- 
side, and throws himself exhausted upon the 
hearth. Sieglinde enters from an inner room, 
looks with compassion upon the unknown tra- 
veller, and gives him refreshment. A mys- 
terious sympathy draws the unhappy pair 
together from their first meeting. There is a 
look of tenderness in Sieglinde’s face, as Sieg- 
mund tells her of his sufferings. She starts 
conscience-stricken as she hears the heavy 
footsteps of Hunding outside, leading his horse 
to the stable. The musical colouring of the 
scene suddenly changes; in place of the strains 
of pathetic tenderness suggestive of the com- 
passion which Siegmund and Sieglinde feel for 


each other, we hear a theme of gloomy har- 


, 
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monies as Hunding walks in. Fixing his wife 
with a look of stern enquiry he asks her about 
the stranger, whom he eyes cautiously; he is 
struck by the uncommon resemblance between 
the two, but tries to hide his surprise. 

At the meal which Sieglinde prepares, Sieg- 
mund relates the story of his sufferings. Mis- 
fortune, he tells them, has dogged his footsteps 
at every turn—every hand has been against 
him. Finally he relates how on one occasion, 
being called in to help a maiden upon whom 
matriage was being forced against her will, he 
slew many of her kinsmen, but in the end was 
overpowered by numbers and was obliged to fly. 
Hunding listens grimly; he recognizes his 
guest as the sworn enemy of his race; for it was 
his (Hunding’s) flesh and blood that Siegmund 
had slain. “Listen,” replies he darkly, “ to- 
night my house shall hold thee free from harm, 
but to-morrow arm thyself for fight—for at dawn 


shalt thou fall to requite my kinsmen’s cause.” 
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And to Sieglinde, “Hence from the hall— 
prepare my evening meal.” She retires slowly 
and sorrowfully, but not before she has directed 
Siegmund’s attention with a meaning look to 
the sword-hilt in the ash-tree. : 

Hunding gone, Siegmund is left to his own 
reflections. The “ sorest need” of which Wotan 
spake to him has reached a climax. As he sits 
by the dying embers musing on his loneliness, 
his thoughts run on Sieglinde and her beauty. 
She enters from her chamber in a white robe, 
and after telling him that she has drugged 
Hunding’s food, she unfolds the mystery of the 
sword. He clasps her in a fervent embrace, 
and the pair confess their mutual love. 

It is only at the moment when Siegmund 
triumphantly wrenches the sword from the tree, 
that the terrible truth of their relationship 
dawns upon them. But it is too late to stem 
the current of their passions; the thought of 


their semi-divine origin and its possibilities for 
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the future flashes upon them. With one cry 
from Siegmund, “‘The blood of the Volsungs 
must flourish!” they rush into each other’s arms 


as the curtain falls. 


This repulsive detail has been severely.—--—- 


criticised, and indiscriminate abuse hurled at 
Wagner for its insertion. To justify it by 
reference to a standard of morality of any age 
would be no less outrageous than ridiculous. It 
is fair however to point out that we are not 
dealing with ordinary types of humanity, and 
further that in the Volsunga Saga from which 
Wagener borrowed the story, the episode assumes 
a significant and tragical importance, both of 
which considerations may prompt us not over- 
hastily to condemn its insertion in the drama. 
With Siegmund’s sin, Wotan’s plans are 
frustrated. For the sin is speedily expiated, 
and the God himself is forced to destroy the 
creature of his own making—the object of his 


dearest hopes. The whole scene is one of strong * | 
| | F 
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emotion and tenderness, and its illustrative 
music a marvel of seductive beauty. Owing to 
the almost constant flow of melody, the Act is 
deservedly one of the most popular portions of 


the Tetralogy. 


- 


The Second Act is laid in a wild 


mountain ravine. We are intro- 


Act 


2. duced to a new character—Briina- 


hilde, the Valkyrie. Of the nine warrior- 
daughters, she is the dearest to Wotan’s heart 
—the embodiment of his will and support 
of his household. Knowing the danger that 
threatens Siegmund, Wotan calls the maiden to 
his side, and bids her shield Siegmund in the 
coming fight. She is in a merry, rollicking 
mood, to judge from her boisterous shouts of 
‘‘ Hoyotoho! Heiaha! Hahei! Heiaho!” as she 
springs from rock to rock. Seeing Fricka gal- 


loping down the ravine in her car, she cannot 


4 
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resist teasing her father about the domestic 
quarrel that is likely to ensue. ‘Look to it, 
father; I like not such scenes,’ the spoiled 
child shouts as she disappears behind a rock. 
The luckless Wotan knows well what is 
coming. ‘‘The old complaint, no peace at 
home!” sighs he, as his wite paces towards 
him. The weak God has at this moment our 
sympathy, but from Fricka we must not with- 
hold our respect, for she comes as Hunding’s 
champion, to uphold the sacredness of the 
matrriage-tie which the Volsungen pair have so 
shamelessly violated. Her mind is made up; 
Siegmund must die for his sin. Wotan at first 
protests that the lovers’ offence was venial—that 
even Law must bow before Love, But Fricka is 
adamant; in despair he at last vows to surrender 
his plan, and withhold his protection from Sieg- 
mund. She is satisfied and disappears, to the 
great relief of Wotan. In deep perplexity he 


calls Briinnhilde once more to his side, and 
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unfolds to her the whole depth of his misery. 
His fond dreams of a hero to win back the Ring 
and free the world of its curse are wrecked. In 
his secret heart he loves the Volsung, and 
Briinnhilde knows it, but Law and Morality 
demand that he should fall. Sadly he bids 
Briinnhilde carry out Fricka’s orders, and slay 
the hero whom she was to protect. Had 
Wagner confined Wotan’s narration to one half 
of its actual length, the dramatic significance of 
this scene would have been greatly increased ; 
as it is, one is wearied of this miserable deity. 
Wotan and Briinnhilde depart, and Siegmund 
enters bearing Sieglinde in his arms, senseless 
with terror and fatigue. Hunding’s horn is 
heard in the distance, summoning his men for 
the fray. Siegmund lays her tenderly upon the 
ground, and as he gazes over her to see whether 
she still breathes, Briinnhilde slowly enters 
from the back, armed and leading her horse, 


and gazes with sorrowful sympathy at the 
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unhappy pair. The scene is pathetic and im- <—. 


pressive. Reluctantly the noble maiden an- 
nounces his fate, telling him that he must hence 
away with her to the bright homes of Valhalla, 
where his father Volsung dwells. ‘Shall I 
in Valhalla welcome a wife?” asks Siegmund, 
pointing sadly to Sieglinde. “No.” ‘Then to 
Valhalla I follow thee not, maiden.’ Once 
more she tells him his fate; he must die, but 
she will protect Sieglinde. He draws his 
father’s sword. ‘“ Take these two lives, ‘ Need- 
ful,’ terrible blade—take them at one stroke!” 

Brinnhilde is carried away with sympathy ; 
she rushes to interpose, and heedless of Wotan’s 
commands, the generous maiden promises to 
shield Siegmund. Hunding’s horn is heard 
again in the distance; the Valkyrie rushes off, 
and Siegmund gazes after her, comforted and 
joyful. 

The stage is suddenly darkened ; the thunder 


roars in the background as Siegmund gces to 


: 
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meet his foe. The lightning flashes and reveals 
the combatants, Briinnhilde covering Siegmund 
with her shield. As he is about to deliver 
Hunding a deadly stroke, Wotan comes upon 
the scene; upon his outstretched spear, *‘ Need- 
ful” is shivered in pieces, and Hunding buries 
his sword in Siegmund’s neck. But to the con- 
queror Wotan has equally little pity. ‘“ Get 
hence, and kneel before Fricka,’ he says, 
waving his hand contemptuously, and Hunding 
falls dead. Meanwhile Briinnhilde picks up the 
shattered pieces of Siegmund’s sword, and hurries 
off with Sieglinde to escape her father’s wrath. 
“From a dramatic and musical point of view, - 
this is one of the finest scenes in “ The Ring.” 
Our sympathy is aroused by this fearless war- 
rior-maiden, by her love and selt-sacrifice. In 
the noble dialogue between her and Siegmund, 
Wagner's theory of the interdependence of the 
two arts—Poetry and Music—is most strikingly 


exemplified. As Siegmund recoils from the 


one 
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thought of leaving Sieglinde for Valhalla, we 
hear once again the tender music of the love 
scene in the First Act, intermingling with the 
solemn Valhalla theme. The conception and 


construction of the whole scene is masterly. 


- 
The Third Act opens on the 


Act summit of a rocky mountain, 
3: where the Valkyrie maidens are 
assembling on their way to Valhalla. They 
greet one another with wild laughter as they 
gallop through the clouds, bearing on their 


saddles the corpses of slain heroes.. The scene 


is one of general bustle and excitement. The <~ 


music, with its weird rhythmical movement in 
the bass, accompanied by trills on the wood 
wind instruments and arpeggios on the upper 
register of the violins, admirably suggests the 
neighing and prancing of steeds. The maidens 


ask each other about their missing sister, 
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Briinnhilde. Presently she rushes in, support- 
ing Sieglinde in her arms. She implores them 
for protection. Wotan is in hot pursuit to 
punish -her for her disobedience, the nature of 
which she explains to them. The sisters are 
horrified at such rebellion, and they dare not 
help. She begs them to have pity at least on 
Sieglinde, and lend her a horse to carry her to a 
safe place. They advise Sieglinde to fly, but 
will not assist her. Briinnhilde’s one thought 
is now for her. Her loving sympathy has given 
her prophetic powers. She hails the unborn 
hero that Sieglinde is about to give birth to, 
and implores her to fly for the sake of her child © 
to a wood hard by, near the cave where Fafner 
in the shape of a dragon guards the Nibelung 
treasure. ‘‘ Know this, O maid, the noblest 
hero of worlds thou hidest in thy womb. For 
him take these fragments” (giving her the 
broken pieces of Siegmund’s sword); “ reforged, 


the sword shall be swung by him. Let him 


' 
ner 
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take from me the name of ‘ Siegfried.’” The 
heroic “Siegfried’’ theme bursts forth from the 
orchestra as Sieglinde rushes out, overjoyed at 
the glad tidings. 

Brinnhilde is left to await her punishment. 
As Wotan storms in, the sisters try to screen 
her, but she steps out from behind them, and 
with downcast eyes prepares to meet her fate. 
The maidens intercede, but Wotan is unbend- 
ing; she is to be expelled from heaven, degraded 
and banished from his sight. ‘Into powerless 
sleep [ll cast thee, to be the slave of him who 
first finds and awakes thee.” Briinnhilde falls 
prostrate at his feet—the maidens plead again, 
but being angrily repulsed fly away on their 
horses. 

Then follows a long scene between father and 
daughter; Briinnhilde urges in her own defence 
that she was carrying out Wotan’s secret wish 
when she tried to shield Siegmund, and that in 


saving Sieglinde she has saved the future hero 


G 
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of the Volsung race. Wotan retorts that she 
ought to be ashamed of herself for giving way 
to her emotions at a time when /e was sacri- 


ficing the object of his dearest hopes on the 


altar of Morality. At no moment is the God so¢— 


contemptible as during this sermon. As a last 
appeal she reminds him of the degradation and 
dishonour to which he exposes her in making 
her the prize of any ‘worthless churl.” One 
boon only she craves: “Protect my sleeping 
form with frightening horrors, that only a free 
and fearless hero may find me here on the 
rock.” The God is at last touched by her noble- 
ness; his love is awakened and the recon- 
ciliation made. Yes, he will surround her with 
a wall of fire which none but a fearless hero 
shall pass. ‘‘ One only shall free the maid,” he 


sobs; ‘‘ one freer than I, the God.” 


In a melody of wonderful beauty and pathos <— 


he bids her farewell, kisses her, and lays her 


tenderly upon a rocky mound under a fir-tree. 
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Striking the ground with his spear, he invokes 
the Fire-God Loge. The flames arise and 


spread over the stage, completely enveloping 


Brinnhilde. The gentle figure of the slumber- 


motive is wafted from the harps and violins, 
whilst at Wotan’s last words, ‘He who fears 
to face the point of my spear, he cannot pierce 
the flame,” the majestic Siegfried theme bursts 
forth, foretelling the hero that is to work the 
maiden’s release. So ends “The Valkyrie,” of 
which it may be truly said, that nothing more 
dramatic or emotional has ever been witnessed 


upon the lyrical stage. 


III.—* Siegfried.” 


Franz Liszt once compared — — 


Act “ The Nibelung’s Ring” to a Sym- 


ne phony, of which “Siegfried” formed 
the Scherzo, “‘ The Valkyrie” the Andante, and 
“The Dusk of the Gods” the Finale. As 
regards “Siegfried” the comparison is par- 
ticularly apt, for in certain parts of it there is 
real humour and merriment. The character of 


the titular hero has been drawn by Wagner 


with an exquisite lightness of touch and an © 


irresistible charm ; a halo of poetry and romance 
surrounds the boy’s early life in the woods, and 
one watches him with ever-growing interest 
gradually extricating himself from the mean 
and sordid beings with whom he is brought 


in contact. The music of ‘“ Siegfried” is con- 


i 
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fessedly difficult, and requires a frequent hearing 
for a true appreciation of its wonderful beauties. 
Certain so-called critics have pronounced it to 
_be a “ weary waste,” enlivened here and there 
by an “oasis,” but there is fortunately no 
sign at present that the music-loving public 
is prepared to agree with their facetious com- 
parison. —— 

Between “The Valkyrie” and “ Siegfried” 
certain important events have happened. When 
Sieglinde left the Valkyrie rock carrying with 
her the splinters of Siegmund’s sword, she took 
refuge in a wood close to the cave where Fafner 
in the form of a dragon was guarding the Ring 
and Tarnhelm. She was discovered by Mime, 

“who for some reason had started a smithy in 
the forest, and taken to his home, where she ’ 
subsequently gave birth to a son—the hero 
Siegfried. She died directly after, and Mime 
carefully hid the broken sword and took care of 


the child, bringing him up in ignorance of his 
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parentage. But Nibelung cunning was at work 
even in this apparently christian action; for 
Mime is well aware of Wotan’s plans, and has 
heard the story of the unholy love of Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, and of the sword “Needful” 
which only a fearless hero could wield. 
“Siegfried must be that hero,” thinks the 
dwarf; “if I can reforge ‘Needful,’ Siegfried 
shall slay me the Dragon. The silly lad knows 
nothing about the power of the Ring. The 
Dragon slain, the Ring shall be mine; then, 
Wotan, look to thyself!” 

. After a short orchestral prelude of gloomy 
harmonies, intended to suggest the Nibelung’s 
treacherous cogitations, the curtain rises upon 


Mime’s cavern in the woods. He is busy 


hammering at a sword, and in despair over his 


work; and well he may be, for not all his sweat 
and toil avail him to reforge ‘‘ Needful,” whilst 
each weapon which he succeeds in forging is 


smashed by Siegfried as if it were a toy. 
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Siegfried rushes in from the forest, leading a 
brown bear which he sets at Mime, takes the 
sword which the latter has been forging and 
smashes it in pieces on the anvil; calls his 
foster-parent ‘‘an ancient, imbecile imp” and 
other choice names, and in all respects behaves 
like a spoilt child. He hates and despises this 
“shambling Mime,’’ and tells him so frankly. 
“When I scour the forests, Mime, seeking to fly 
from you, how comes it that I always return?’ — 
“ Out of love for your Mime, my child.” “Love 
indeed! I cannot endure you: I have learned 
my notions of love from watching birds and 
beasts mating in the woods. Now, where have 
you your wife, Mime, that I may call her 
Mother ?”—‘“‘I am your father and mother in 
one.” ‘Stuff and nonsense! I have seen my 
face in a crystal brook—a bright fish never had a 
toad for its father; out with it, Mime,—who. 
were my futher and mother?” Seizing the 


wretched dwarf by the throat, he extracts from 
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him the story of his parentage, and of the broken 
sword which Sieglinde gave into his hands on 
her deathbed. Siegfried is all excitement at 
hearing the strange story. ‘‘Look alive, Mime, 
you shall forge me the fragments,—see it’s done 
before my return, or I will break your ribs,” 
shouts the boy as he rushes out again into the 
woods. 

Wotan enters, disguised as The Wanderer. 
The God has by this time ceased to take any 
active part in the struggle for the Ring; he is 
indeed out of the “‘ running,’ and now, wander- 
ing about the earth to pick up information, he 
has somehow found his way to Mime’s cavern. ~ 
~ His restless character is musically illustrated by 
a mysterious but very beautiful progression of 
common chords without any tonality, and hence- 
forth his presence in the drama is always made 
known by this theme. There is at first much 
prosy and wearisome talk between the two. It 


is finally agreed that they shall ask each other 
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three questions, and that whichever of the two 
gives a wrong answer shall forfeit his head to 
the other. Mime begins, and asks about the 
Nibelungs, the Giants and the Gods, to which 
questions the “all-wise Father” is prepared to 
give correct answers, as indeed he ought to be, 
seeing that both he and the audience have 
known them long ago. The Wanderer in his 
turn asks about the Volsungs, and the sword 
with which Siegfried is to slay the Dragon. 
Mime is in a position to answer correctly, 
though he winces a little at the searching inter- 
rogatories. But at the third question—“ Who 
will from the broken splinters reforge ‘Needful’ 
the sword?” Mime is terrified; he cannot say, 
and his opponent wins the stakes. “Hear, 
thou fated dwarf,’ says The Wanderer, “ only 
he who never felt fear forgeth ‘Needful’ 
again: keep thy head,—I leave it forfeit to 
him who has not learned to fear.” The 


Wanderer disappears, leaving Mime to digest 
H 
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the unpleasant information that his days are 
numbered. 

Siegfried’s horn is heard in the distance: he 
rushes in, and is furious to find the sword still 
unforged. Mime, in terror, explains that it can 
only be done by one “who knows no fear,’ 
The dwarf’s only chance now is to teach the 
boy that lesson. “Thou wilt learn it soon 
enough from Fafner, if thou followest me to 
his hole,” hints Mime mysteriously. Siegfried 
only laughs, and says he would like to 
experience the novel sensation. ‘“ Bring me the 
bits,” shouts he; ‘‘my father’s blade [Pll shape 
myself.” He sets to work; blows up the fire 
with the bellows, shouting with boisterous 
energy, ‘‘Nothung, Nothung,  niedliches 
Schwert.” During the operation, Mime sits 
apart, working out his schemes. He is in 
despair, but will not yet throw up the game. 
He has hit upon a plan: Siegfried shall slay the 


Dragon, while he, Mime, will offer him a 
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poisonous drink, which the hero will gladly take 
to refresh himself after the fight: Siegfried dead, 
the Ring and sword will be his for ever. 
Siegfried’s work is at last done ; brandishing the 
reforged sword aloft, he brings it down upon the 
anvil, which he splits from top to bottom, as the 
curtain falls. 

The music of the “ forge-scene”’ is a magnifi- * 
cent climax, and atones for much that may 
appear to some persons dull and artificial in the 
long declamation of the earlier part of the Act. 
It is indeed the one occasion during the whole 
Act where Wagner’s strict principles have 
allowed him to employ music as a means of 


appealing solely to the emotions of his audience. 


Cd 


The Second Act opens in the 
Act 


2. 


gloomy depths of the forest near 
Fafner’s cave. It is night, and 


Alberich (whom we have not seen since ‘‘ The 
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Rhinegold ”’) is prowling about on the watch for 
the Ring. The Wanderer enters upon the scene 
again; he has come to tell Alberich of Mime’s 
treacherous designs to kill Siegfried and gain 
possession of the Ring. But Alberich is in no 
mood to listen to the loquacious God, and hurls 
at him an extensive vocabulary of insulting 
epithets. The Wanderer advises Alberich to 
warn Fafner of Siegfried’s approach, suggesting 
that the Dragon might possibly give Alberich 
the Ring for his trouble. The monster is there- 
upon awakened, and informed of the danger that 
threatens him; but he objects to being disturbed, 
and yawns out, “I lie here and possess; let me 
slumber.” “ That stroke failed, friend Alberich,” 
exclaims The Wanderer mockingly; ‘you had 
better try your luck with Mime.” He dis- 
appears, and Alberich slinks behind a rock. 

Day breaks, and Mime enters cautiously with 
Siegfried, whose fears he has been endeavouring 


to awaken on the way. He points meaningly to 
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the Dragon’s hole, but Siegfried looks uncon- 
cerned. His hatred and contempt for the 
miserable dwarf have increased since he learned 
the story of his father’s sword. He bids him 
begone and never come back again. 

Left alone, Siegfried rests under a lime-tree, 
and drinks in the beauty of the forest. His 
thoughts turn to the mystery of his childhood 
and his dead parents. ‘‘ What was my mother 
like? Do all mothers die in giving birth?” 
he pathetically asks, looking up through the 


branches of the trees, as the tender strains of 


Siegmund and Sieglinde’s ‘“ love-scene”’ are<_~ 


suggestively whispered from the _ orchestra. 
There is a hum of life in the forest, a rustle 
and stir in the branches; the bird-like notes 
of the oboes and flutes are wafted over a gently 
quivering accompaniment of muted-strings, and 
the woods are vocal with song. 

He listens with rapt attention to a bird sing- 


ing overhead, and tries to imitate its ‘wild 
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wood-note”’ on a reed which he cuts from the 
banks of a stream. But his rude instrument 
sounds flat; he cuts off a piece, but it is flat 
again, and in disgust he throws it away and 
blows a merry blast on his horn. The Dragon 
is aroused, and crawling out of his den, much 
to Siegfried’s amusement opens his jaws and 
belches out fire in a most threatening manner. 

+ A very ludicrous scene between the two is 
happily terminated by Siegfried plunging ‘‘ Need- 
ful” up to the hilt in the Dragon’s heart. As 
he extricates the sword, his hand becomes 
smeared with the blood of the monster; he 
instinctively sucks it, and at once the magical - 
properties of the blood enable him to under- 
stand the language of the ‘“ wood-bird,” whose 
voice he again hears in the branches, advising 
him to enter the Dragon’s hole, and fetch 
therefrom the Ring and Tarnhelm. He enters 
out of boyish curiosity, as yet ignorant of the 


curse that attaches to the treasures. Mime 


ye 


 - 
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slinks out timidly towards the cave to assure 
himself of Fafner’s death; Alberich bars his 
way, and between the two ruffians there ensues 
a scene of mutual recrimination, which is sub- 
sequently relieved by Siegfried’s reappearance 
from the cave with both Ring and Tarnhelm. 
Again the forest is alive with delicious murmur, 
and again he listens to the voice of his bird, 
saying to him—‘“ Trust not Mime; out of his 
own mouth shall he confess his treachery; such 
is the power of Fafner’s blood.” Siegfried 
leans thoughtfully on his sword as Mime limps 
up to congratulate him on his recent victory. 
He unconsciously lets out that he has been a 
traitor throughout; that he has been aiming 
at the Ring for himself; moreover, that he has 
brewed “such a nice little drink’ which, it 
Siegfried will only take it, will give him his 
quietus. Our hero’s patience is at last ex- 
hausted; as Mime offers him the poisoned 


draught, he is struck dead with one blow from 
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Siegfried’s sword, and his ill-shapen corpse 
flung into the Dragon’s hole. 

Siegfried has performed his task, but has not 
yet learned the lesson of fear. He feels sad 
and lonely, and longs to experience what that 
Love is which permeates all nature, but has 
never come to him. As he sits and muses, 
the forest-murmurs whisper through the leaves. 
Once more the song of the “ wood-bird” arrests 
his attention, telling him of “a glorious wife 
who in guarded fortress sleepeth ; fire doth sur- 
round her resting-place ; if he passed through 


the flames and awaked the maid, Briinnhilde 


would be his, for only a fearless hero may win - 


her for bride.” Siegfried shouts with joy, and 
bids the bird forthwith guide him to the “ fire-girt 
rock;” it flutters through the branches, followed 
by Siegfried, as the curtain falls. 

» The Act is full of poetical feeling and musical 
beauty ; a genuine human interest attaches to 


this fearless stripling, set in the midst of his 
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evil associates. He has at length won his 
freedom with the sword—the boy has become 
a man. 

The Dragon-scene, as usually represented 
upon the stage, is a stumbling-block to even 
the most ardent Wagnerians, and no effort of 
sympathetic imagination can prevent it from 
appearing grotesque and puerile—worthy indeed 
of a second-rate pantomime show rather than 
a serious drama. On the other hand, in the 
forest scene, Wagner has represented a picture 
of ineffable charm and expressiveness, in which 
poetry, music, and scenery are so subtly har- 
monized as to make the spectator doubt as to 
which of the three affords the chief element in 


his pleasure. 


Cd 


The Third Act opens in gloom 


Act and storm on a wild region at the 
3: foot of a mountain, and introduces 


us once more to Wotan, still disguised as The 
I 
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Wanderer. The miserable deity, distressed at 
the thought of the downfall of his household, 
has come to consult Erda, last of his wives, in 
the hopes that the Goddess may vouchsafe to 
him some of her ‘‘ world-wisdom” on that sub- 
ject. At his invocation she appears from below, 
surrounded by a nebulous halo. <A very im- 
pressive scene ensues, in which Erda refuses to 
answer The Wanderer’s question as to how he 
may arrest the wheel of fate. The only thing 
she wishes for is to be allowed to sleep on— 
he must consult his child Brinnhilde if he 
wishes to know more. The Wanderer is furious, 
and in desperation tells her plainly that the - 
whole race of Gods and Goddesses may perish 
for all he cares (a highly commendable senti- 
ment), for he is depending upon Brinnhilde 
and Siegfried ‘‘to work a deed for the world’s 
release.” Erda disappears rebuked. The day 
breaks as Siegfried enters, looking for the bird 


who has guided him so far, but has now left 


_ > = 
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him. Now Wotan knows that Siegfried is on 
his way to the Valkyrie rock, and one would 
have thought, judging from the indifference he 
had just expressed as to the future of the Gods 


of Valhalla, that he would at least have wished ——— 


his prospective son-in-law good luck on his 
journey, instead of which the preposterous God 
tries to bar his way, putting question after ques- 
tion to him about things we all know. Siegfried 
is in no mood for such trifling, ‘Hark, once 
for all, old inquirer, lead me no longer to 
chatter.” As a last chance, Wotan tries to 
dissuade him by telling him of the wall of fire 
that must first be passed. He stretches out his 
spear, the same upon which “ Needful” had 
once been shattered ; Siegfried draws his sword 
and breaks the spear in pieces. Wotan’s reign 
is over; the day of doom has dawned for the 
Gods. 

Meanwhile the background of the stage is 
gradually filling with a bright glow; Siegfried 
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blows his horn and plunges into the fire. The 
flames roll over the whole stage, as the sound of 
the horn grows more and more faint in the 
distance. At length the flames fade away, a 
thin veil of mist floats over the stage, clears off 
and reveals in the foreground the Valkyrie rock 
bathed in sunshine, and the sleeping Briinnhilde 
just as Wotan left her. 


Siegfried has meanwhile scaled the rocks in 


the background, and is looking with wonder- © 


ment at the sleeper’s glittering armour. The <— 


» music here is very tender and beautiful, and in 


perfect harmony with the peaceful scene. Sieg- 


fried advances timidly, and takes off shield and © 


helmet from the sleeping figure. “Ha! a 
warrior, sure,’ he exclaims, “but how fair!” 
Failing to hear the sleeper’s breath through 
the heavy breast-plate, with tender care he cuts 
the rings of mail and lifts off the corselet. 
‘‘This is no man,” he shouts; ‘burning enchant- 


ment fills my heart—my senses stagger and 
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sway!” He gazes at the maiden with mingled 
awe and delight; a woman’s form has taught 
him at last the lesson of fear. His love is 
awakened; heedless of the consequences he 
stoops to kiss her, and as he touches her lips, 
Brinnhilde slowly opens her eyes. 

She hails the sunshine and glorious day, and 
recognizes in Siegfried her destined deliverer, 
telling him how she has influenced his life, even 
before he was born. But the sight of her horse 
and armour painfully reminds her of her past 
divinity. She shudders at the thought of the 
insult offered to her godhead, and implores 
Siegfried to rest content with her spiritual love 
and leave her alone. But as he presses his 
suit, her womanly character gradually asserts 
itself, and bidding farewell for ever to Gods 
and Goddesses, she throws herself into her 


lover’s arms. 


The scene is extremely beautiful, and contains —~ 


some of the finest themes in the whole “ Ring.” — 
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Orchestra and voice vie with each other in pro 


heey 
ducing an irresistible climax of passionate ; 
intensity. The two central characters in the 
drama have at last been brought together, and 4 
their mutual love sealed. The “ Gotterdim- : 
merung”’ will show the tragical consequences * % 


of their union. 


vi 


IV.—< Gotterdammerung.” 


Tue fourth division of the 
Act 


I, 


Tetralogy opens with a scene of 
singular dignity and grandeur. 

It is night on the Valkyrie rock. The three 
Nornes, or “ Fate-Goddesses,” daughters of Erda 
—tall figures in dark flowing drapery—are 
spinning the thread of human destiny, and sing 
as they work. The first sister tells how of old 
the three used to weave at the “well of wisdom,” 
where the “world ash-tree” grew from which 
Wotan fashioned a shaft for his spear-head—the 
emblem of his might, and how the God came 
down to drink of the waters. But in course of 
time the mighty tree withered, and the fountain 
dried, and the Nornes must now perforce content 


themselves with hanging their rope around a 


Wie the ae 
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sombre fir-tree. The second sister takes up the 
story of Wotan’s spear; how it was shivered 
by Siegfried’s sword, and how in despair the 
God ordered his warriors to uproot the “ world- 
ash,’ and carry it to Valhalla. The third sister 
sings of the present; how Wotan now sits in 
his palace aloft in the midst of his household, 
awaiting the inevitable end, while all around 
him the faggots of the withered ash-tree are 
piled up in readiness for the conflagration which 
he sees impending. The sisters then try to fore- 
cast the future, but it is beyond their ken: their 
wisdom, too, is waning, and as the third Norne 
pulls the rope towards her, it breaks in pieces. - 
With a cry of despair that the world heeds their 
‘“‘wise words” no more, they tie themselves 
together with the broken rope, and disappear 
into the earth. 

yIt is not attempted here to do more than briefly 
sketch this elaborate and beautiful scene. The 


complex orchestration is principally built upon 
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the same significant theme with which Erda at 
the close of “ The Rhinegold” warned the Gods 
of their coming doom. The doom has come, 
and with the disappearance of the Nornes we bid 
farewell for ever to Wotan and his household. 

Day breaks as Siegfried and Briinnhilde enter 
from the cave, the latter leading her horse. The 
hero is not content to bask for ever in the sun- 
shine of Briinnhilde’s love, and he tells her he 
must away in search of new adventures and 
undiscovered countries. When he has won him- 
self fair renown, he will come back to claim his 
love. 

Everything is in Siegfried’s favour: the curse 
of the Ring has as yet glanced harmlessly from 
him, and knowing nothing of its baneful quali- 
ties, he regards it as a pretty bauble. Moreover, 
he has been endowed by Briinnhilde with her 
‘heavenly wisdom, and by her magical power has 
been made invulnerable except in the back. 
Before parting, he gives her the Ring as his 


K 


“5 The whole scene is rapturously emotional, and 
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wedding-gift, while she presents him with her 
war-horse as a souvenir of her past divinity. 
Swearing eternal fidelity, he leads his horse 
down the rocks and disappears. ‘The merry 
notes of his horn are heard in the distance, and 
are taken up with increasiné animation by the 


orchestra, as the curtain falls. 


full of musical beauty. It would be difficult to 
find a better instance of Wagner’s extraordinary 
power of illustrating feeling by a few simple 
notes, than the tender phrase which accompanies 
Briinnhilde’s contemplation of her wedding- 
ring. 

The scene changes to the hall of the Gibi- 
chungs on thé Rhine, where King Gunther, his 


sister Gutrune and half-brother Hagen are sitting 


at table. Of Hagen we already know some- 


thing; he is the son of the Nibelung Alberich, 
and it was he whose entrance into the world was 


(according to Erda’s prophecy) to be speedily 
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followed by the downfall of the Gods. He is 
represented as prematurely old, of ashen coun- 
tenance, sinister, contriving and treacherous. 
He covets the Ring, now on Briinnhilde’s finger, 
and has his own deep designs as he tells Gunther 
and Gutrune about Siegfried and his bride, 
expatiating upon the glory accruing to the race 
of Gibich if Gunther could marry Briinnhilde 
and Siegfried Gutrune. ‘“ But how to win the 
maiden?” asks Gunther, and in his defence it is 
only fair to add that he is quite ignorant of the 
fact that she is already won and wed. Hagen 
has a plan to entrap his victim: he suggests that 
as Siegfried will be certain to visit the hall of 
the Gibichungs in the course of his wanderings, 
Gutrune should offer him a charmed drink, the 
mere taste of which will entirely destroy all 
recollection of Briinnhilde and the past, and will 
make him burn with love for Gutrune, who will 
then persuade him to hand over Brinnhilde as 


wife to Gunther. 
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The brother and sister, mere tools in the hands 
of Hagen, fall in with this diabolical plot. At 
this moment Siegfried’s horn is heard in the 
distance. Hagen looks out and sees him rowing 
up the river. He enters the hall, carrying the 
“Tarnhelm”’ in his girdle, and is welcomed by 
his hosts with every appearance of hospitality. 
He learns for the first time from Hagen the 
magical power of this “cap of darkness,” but 
the information does not arouse his interest; his 
thoughts are now centred upon Briinnhilde, and 
her alone. Gutrune enters from her room with 
a drinking-horn and offers it shyly to the stranger. 
He takes it and pledges his-Briinnhilde : “ Should 
I forget all thou gav’st, one lesson I'll never 
unlearn. ‘This first draught I pledge to my true 
love, Briinnhilde, to thee!” and as he drinks, 
the weird orchestration suggests that our hero is 
undergoing some miraculous transformation. He 
takes the horn from his lips, gazes passionately 


at Gutrune, and seizing her hand declares his 
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love for her; she with an affected gesture of 
unworthiness leaves the hall. Siegfried turns to 
Gunther and promises to help him to win a wife. 
At the mention by Gunther of the name “ Briinn- 
hilde,” Siegfried shows by a gesture that all re- 
membrance of his old love has faded. It is 
finally arranged that Siegfried shall assume the 
form and voice of Gunther by means of the 
“Tarnhelm,”’ and carry off Briinnhilde from her 
flame-girt retreat, on condition that Gunther will 
give him Gutrune for wife. They are to go down 
the river together, Gunther remaining on the 
banks during the night, until Siegfried is ready 
to hand over Briinnhilde to him. 

Leaving Hagen in charge, the two start off on 
their dreadful mission. The curtain closes for a 
moment, and after a short orchestral prelude, 
consisting chiefly of the tender theme with which 
Briinnhilde declared her loving trust in Siegfried, 
we are brought back once more to the Valkyrie 


rock. Briinnhilde is sitting at the entrance of 
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the cave, gazing fondly at the Ring, which she 
covers with kisses. At this point the action, 
which has hitherto been continuous, rapid and 
dramatic, is interrupted by the entrance of 
Waltraute, one of the Valkyrie maidens. She 
has come with a message from Wotan, and to 
music of striking beauty declaims a long story 
about the sad flight of that ill-starred deity, the 
details of which have been already explained by 
the Nornes. It appears from her recital that 
since Wotan’s spear was splintered by Siegfried’s 
sword, he went up to Valhalla, determined never 


to roam on earth again, and now sits in gloomy 


silence around the council-table awaiting the 


end, and brooding over the loss of his favourite 
child Briinnhilde; that Waltraute, hearing him 
say one day that “‘ both Gods and men would be 
relieved of the curse”’ when the Rhine maidens 
regained the Ring, slipped away, and has now 
come to implore Briinnhilde to perform the act 


of renunciation. But to Briinnhilde the Ring is 
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the visible sign of Siegfried’s love, dearer to her 
than Wotan and all the Gods put together, and 
she scorns the idea of parting with it. “Get 
hence to the Gods,” she says, in answer to 
Waltraute’s pleading, “and tell him this: Tl 
free not my heart from my love. No, sooner 
than that, Valhalla’s splendour may fall in ruin!” 
Waltraute rushes away in despair. 

As night comes on, the fire round the rock 
glows more and more brightly. Briinnhilde 
starts up with expectant joy at the faint notes 
of Siegfried’s horn, but in another second recoils 
with horror as he approaches from the back- 
ground in a strange form, wearing the “ Tarn- 
helm,” and in a deep voice commands her forth- 
with to follow him. Poor Briinnhilde, her cup 
of joy so soon dashed to pieces! The stranger 
approaches nearer and nearer, and demands her 
room as a husband’s privilege. 

In vain she invokes the power of the Ring to 


keep him from her. She tries to struggle from 
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him, but he seizes her, and wrenching the Ring 
from her finger, drives her almost senseless into 
the cave. Drawing his sword, he calls it to 
witness that his wooing is chaste: ‘* To seal my 
oath to my brother, separate me to-night from 
his bride!” He follows his captive, as the 


curtain falls upon this scene of tragic horror. 


Cd 


The scene of the Second Act is 

Act laid on the banks of the Rhine 

a before the hall of the Gibichungs. 
Hagen’s sleeping form is just visible through the 
darkness. His slumbers are aroused by Alberich, 
who, after reproaching him for his laziness, bids 
him be up and doing. A rather dull scene 
follows, in the course of which Alberich points 
out to his son that the Ring is once more within 
their grasp, if only Siegfried’s death can be 
compassed, and that, as the sole danger to them 


now lies in the possibility that Siegfried may be 
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induced by his love for Briinnhilde to throw 
it into the Rhine, this contingency must be 
prevented at all costs. After making Hagen 
solemnly swear to drag the Ring from Sieg - 
fried’s finger, Alberich vanishes and Hagen is 
left to encounter Siegfried, who, as the sun rises, 
suddenly emerges from behind the bushes on the 
river bank. He has once more resumed his own 
semblance, but the past is still a blank to him, 
as he quietly narrates to Hagen his adventure of 
the previous night with Brinnhilde—how he 
_ carried her off and handed her over to Gunther, 
who at any moment may be expected to 
arrive at the Gibichungs’ hall with his new 
bride. 

He affectionately greets Gutrune as she enters 
to congratulate him, and claims her for his wife, 
assuring her in answer to her suspicious ques- 
tions, that he has been faithful, and that his 
sword has separated him from Briinnhilde during 


the past night. She promises to give her future 
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sister-in-law a right hearty welcome, and begs 
Hagen summon his vassals for the wedding. 

Standing on a height at the back of the stage, 
Hagen sees Gunther in the distance rowing his 
bride up the Rhine. As he blows his cattle- 
horn and shouts to his vassals, his summons is 
speedily answered by armed men rushing in 
from all sides, and in disjointed sentences asking 
each other the cause of their master’s unwonted 
excitement. 

-~-y The insertion of this so-called “chorus” has 
actually been used by some hostile critics as 
evidence to show that Wagner at last had been 
brought to see the error of his rigid exclusion of 
concerted music from “The Ring,” while others 
see in it a concession to the popular taste, not 
yet grown accustomed to mere solo declamation. 
Both views are entirely false. It is inserted 
here, because it is necessary and appropriate to 
the dramatic situation; and certainly nothing 


could be in more complete harmony with the 
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rough scene depicted on the stage. It has no 
pretence of being pure chorus writing, and 
lovers of conventional operas will perhaps find 
their feelings and their ears somewhat lacerated 
by the harsh dissonances and unusual intervals 
given to the voices. 

The bustle and excitement of the scene reach 
a climax when Gunther arrives with Briinnhilde, 
the latter looking sad and pale. The men rush 
into the water and drag the boat ashore. As 
Gunther leads his bride to the hall, Siegfried 
with Gutrune on his arm comes out. At the 
sight of them, Briinnhilde recoils with horror ; 
she swoons and Siegfried supports her as she 
falls, ignorant of the cause of her distress. She 
is still under the impression that it was Gunther 
who dragged her from the rock, and seeing the 
Ring on Siegfried’s finger accuses him of having 
stolen it from Gunther. But as the latter’s 
puzzled expression offers her no explanation, 


‘the whole truth of Siegfried’s base treachery 
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flashes across her. She denounces him before 
the assembled company ; calling upon the Gods, 
who have given her grief, to give her also ven- 
geance against the traitor. To Gutrune’s horror 
she claims Siegfried as her rightful husband, 
but he, still under the influence of the potion, 
denies upon his oath that he has either wronged 
Briinnhilde or been faithless to Gunther. He 
cannot understand her outburst of passion, and 
whispering to Gunther “that time and rest will 
work her cure,” gives his arm to Gutrune and 
leads her from the hall. The vassals retire, and 
Briinnhilde is left with Gunther and Hagen to 
work out her threatened vengeance. 

A wicked counsellor is at hand in Hagen: 
he is ready to do the deed himself if only 
Briinnhilde would suggest to him a method of 
destroying the hero. She recklessly tells him of 
the one spot in which her magical charms have 
not made him invulnerable,—namely the back, 


for she knew well that he would never turn it to 
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a foe. “There shall he be speared!” shouts 
Hagen, and turns to Gunther to invite his 
interest in the terrible plot. But Gunther is 
horrified, and will not consent to help in de- 
stroying one with whom he has sworn “ blood- 
brotherhood.” He is weak and worldly, but not 
naturally evil, nor does he really believe that 
Siegfried acted faithlessly to him. He is a mere 
tool in wicked hands, and his resistance is 
finally overcome by the suggestion thrown out 
by Hagen that Siegfried’s death would bring 
him only gain in the shape of the Ring. It is 
finally arranged that the deed shall be done the 
next day; that Siegfried shall be invited to a 
hunting-party, shall stray by chance from the 
band, be then treacherously murdered, and 
brought home to the weeping Gutrune as slain 
by a boar. They each vow vengeance again, 
and as Gunther and Briinnhilde turn towards 
the hall, they are met at the entrance by Sieg- 


fried and Gutrune, decked with flowers. Briinn- 
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hilde casts one look of hatred at her unconscious 
betrayer, and leaves him to his fate. Hagen is 


left alone to brood over his schemes for the 


morrow. 
+ 
The Third Act opens in a rocky 
Act valley, at the bottom of which 
3° flows the Rhine. The three Rhine- 


daughters are disporting themselves in the river. 
In a fascinating trio they invoke the Sungod to 
send them the hero who will restore to them 
their long-lost treasure. They listen eagerly to 
the sound of Siegfried’s hunting-horn in the 
distant woods. When he appears on a rock 
above them, in search of his quarry, they hail 
him and implore him to give them his Ring. 
So prettily do they beg, that Siegfried is at first 
not unwilling to -give way, but when their 
entreaties are coupled with a threat, and they 


warn him that a curse is upon both it and its 
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possessor, and that his only chance of escape 
from a sudden death lies in surrendering it to 
them, he flatly refuses to part with it. It was 
from love of Siegfried that Briinnhilde refused to 
give up the Ring ;—in Siegfried’s case it is pure 
caprice. To both the consequences of their 
refusal are fatal. The maidens swim away 
singing, and Siegfried sits down to meditate 
upon the waywardness of women in general. 
“The man who resists their smiles, they seek 
by threats to frighten; and yet,” he adds with 
a touch of good-humour, “ were Gutrune not my 
wife, I must promptly have captured one of these 
pretty maids.” 

His musings are interrupted by the entrance 
of Gunther, Hagen and the huntsmen, the latter 
carrying game and skins of wine. A table is 
spread for a repast under the trees, and all seat 
themselves round Siegfried as, on request, he 
relates to them the story of his boyhood—from 
his early life with Mime in the forest, to his 


ee 
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encounter with the Dragon and the mysterious 


.guiding voice of the ‘‘ wood-bird.” His pic- 


turesque narration is illustrated by a repetition 
of a great part of the music which has already 
been heard in the second and third Acts of 
“« Siegfried.”” As he approaches the subject of 
Brinnhilde, Hagen with a refinement of devilry 
offers him a charmed drink, which has the im- 
mediate effect of restoring the hero’s memory of 
the past. With an outburst of enthusiasm he 
tells the company of the bird’s voice which 
guided him to Briinnhilde’s rock, and of his 
passage through the flames. 

At this moment two ravens fly over Siegfried’s 
head into the wood, and Hagen asks him 
whether he can interpret their language. As 
Siegfried turns to look at them, Hagen stabs 
him in the back with his spear. He falls mor- 
tally wounded, and the men crowd round him in 
silent sympathy. Raising himself in a last 


effort, he invokes his love, and murmuring, 
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“Brunnhilde gives me greetings,” expires. For 
his sin, though unwittingly committed, inexor- 
able fate demands nothing less than death. 
With silent reverence the vassals place Sieg- 
fried’s body on his shield and bear him slowly 
away to the strains of a magnificent “ Trauer- 
marsch,” which for nobleness and dignity is 
unequalled in the whole range of music. It is 
chiefly made up of the themes with which his 
character and life have been associated in the 
course of the drama. One hears in it not the 
wailing and lamentation for a hero that is gone, 
but joyous exultation as for a soul that has 
passed to a new and purer life. 

The scene changes once more to the Gibi- 
chungs’ hall, where Gutrune is anxiously listen- 
ing for the sound of Siegfried’s horn. 

Hapless woman! we may pardon her sin out 
of sympathy for her sore distress. Hagen enters 
hastily, and greeting her with the grim words, 
“Fair booty we bring along,” signs to the men 
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without to bring in the dead Siegfried, at sight 
of which she faints. But Hagen cares nothing 
for her sorrow ; he claims the Ring as his prize, 
and struggling with Gunther for its possession, 
strikes him dead. As he tries to tear the Ring 
from Siegfried’s finger, the dead hero’s hand 
raises itself threateningly, and Hagen dare not 
venture again. 

The end is not far off, for at this moment 
Briinnhilde enters, solemn and sad, and gazes at 
her dead lord. The mystery is cleared; she 
knows all, and her anger is turned to sorrow. 
What is Gutrune’s grief compared to hers? 
“Peace, poor soul,” she says, “thou wert 
never wife of his. It is I, Briinnhilde; the oath 
of our union was sworn ere Siegfried saw thy 
face.” 

Calmly she bids the men erect a funeral pyre 
for the great sacrifice which she contemplates— 
yes, but a precious sacrifice, for death means 


expiation of her crime and union with Siegfried. 
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She summons two ravens to carry to Valhalla 
the tidings of the glorious work that is being 
done on earth, and taking the Ring from Sieg- 
fried’s finger, she lights the pyre and dashes 
into the flames. The Rhine swells up and gra- 
dually extinguishes the fire. Hagen, in his 
attempt to grasp the Ring, is caught by two of 
the Rhine-maidens and dragged down while the 
third recovers it from the ashes. To end all, 
Valhalla is seen in the distance in flaming ruins. 
The reign of Wotan and the Gods is over for 
ever: the old order has changed and given 
place to the new,—the purer life of love heralded 
by Briinnhilde’s self-sacrifice. 

The noble ‘“death-song” which Briinnhilde © 
declaims over her hero’s body, is one of those 
triumphs of emotional music where the applica- 
tion of ordinary rules of criticism would take 
away much of its impressiveness. It is com- 
parable to Isolde’s death-song, ‘that choicest 


flower of Wagner’s creative faculty,” and equally 
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ennobling. The listener feels that now at ae : “4 
‘has come the triumphal victory over all things 4 
sordid and worldly, and as the glorious melody 4 
of Briinnhilde’s “‘redeeming love” is wafted Sy 


higher and higher, the imagination for a 


— 
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moment soars with it into realms of perfect 


peace and blissfulness. 


THE END. 
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